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PORTRAIT OF MISS DORA WHEELER 
BY WILLIAM MERRITT CHASE 


William Merritt Chase was preéminently a painter; soundly 
based in the technical necessities of his craft, he always 
sought his subject and expressed it with sure artistry. Often- 
times it was the joy of technical accomplishment which inter- 
ested him, buteven then his work wasinfluenced greatly by a 
peculiarly fresh and unstudied attitude towards the chosen sub- 
ject. He had, to a very marked degree, the gift called “style,” 
so that all his works are instinct with a very individual quality 
and are an expression of his unique and unusual personality. 

Several years ago the Museum was presented with an ex- 
cellent example of William Chase’s work—Alice in Her Grand- 
mother’s Gown—presented by Mr. and Mrs. Hermon A. 
Kelley, in memory of their daughter, Virginia Kelley New- 
berry. Another painting with the same model, the portrait of 
Alice in the collection of The Art Institute of Chicago, was 
finished in 1893, and, as his daughter appears in the Museum 
picture to be somewhat younger than in this, our portrait must 
have been painted in the early nineties. The canvas, then, is a 
fine example of his middle period. 

It is a great pleasure to be able to record a recent gift by 
Mrs. Boudinot Keith of New York, the Portrait of Miss Dora 
Wheeler, a remarkable example of Chase’s earlier work. This 
portrait was painted either early in the year 1883 or shortly 
before. For it was in the year 1883 that it was exhibited in 
Munich at the Internationale Kunstaustellung and at the Paris 
Salon. The picture received a gold medal at Munich and was 
beautifully hung in the Paris exhibition, the same Salon where 
Whistler’s “Mother” made such a sensation. It is upon the 
Wheeler painting and the portraits of the Piloty children that 
Chase’s European fame largely rests. Such a foreign publica- 
tion as Benezit mentions them as among his best and most 
characteristic works. America knew him in more varied moods, 
but seldom in his later works was he more successful. 
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Some of the details in connection with the painting of the 
picture are interestingly told by Mrs. Keith’s mother, Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler, in her book, Yesterdays in a Busy Life. Mrs. 
Wheeler writes: “The studio which we had converted from the 
big, unbroken garret of the Twenty-third Street house was a 
great success. It was ideal in its proportions, and when a sky- 
light had been put into the slope of the roof it was all that could 
be desired; so said Mr. Chase, who came over to paint a full- 
length of his pupil for foreign exhibition. It hangs in the large 
‘Nestledown’ parlor now after its travels around the world.” 
It is an especial pleasure to welcome this beautiful portrait and 
to record the fact that it was given by Mrs. Keith “in memory 
of a very warm friendship with Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade.” 

The facts of Mr. Chase’s life are so well known that merely a 
brief outline of them is necessary. He was born in the little 
town of Williamsburg, Franklin County, Indiana, near Indian- 
apolis, in the year 1849. Later, the family moved to Indian- 
apolis, where the future painter became a shoe clerk in his 
father’s store. There his instinct for painting found vent upon 
the rolls of wrapping paper. He must have made a poor shoe 
clerk for it was not many years before his father permitted him 
to study painting with Benjamin Hayes in Indianapolis. In 
1869 he went to New York to become a pupil of J. O. Eaton. 
In 1871 he returned to his family, who had in the meantime 
moved to St. Louis. There he busied himself painting still life, 
flowers, and fruit pieces. His promise so impressed a group of 
St. Louis men that a fund was raised which made it possible 
for him to go abroad for study. 

When the young artist reached Europe, Munich rather than 
Paris attracted him. The school of Diisseldorf, with its empha- 
sis on paintings of domestic genre, had passed and the Munich 
school, with its love of the historical subject, had taken a first 
position. It was to Munich that Chase went and became a pupil 
there of Wagner and Piloty, and a particular admirer of the 
work of Liebl. Student companions were Walter Shirlaw, 
Frank Duveneck, and John Twachtman, all artists who were to 
gain a lasting fame and to influence markedly the course of 
later nineteenth century American painting. At Munich, Chase 
was particularly grounded in the excellent technical methods of 
the school, thanks to the influence of his masters and to a pro- 
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found study of the Old Masters in the Munich gallery. Through 
it all, however, Chase retained his personality and constantly as- 
tonished Piloty—who encouraged the trait with enthusiasm— 
by the freshness and unique attitude in his painting. He studied 
there till 1877 when he went with Duveneck and Twachtman to 
Venice, where Tintoretto’s work particularly attracted him. 

It was while he was in Venice that he received an offer from 
The Art League in New York to become a member of their 
teaching staff. This was the turning point in Chase’s life. He 
accepted the position and from that year up to 1916, the year of 
his death, Mr. Chase was a profound and lasting inspiration toa 
long succeeding series of students. He was with The Art League 
for a term of years; after that he had various affiliations, such 
as his own summer school at Shinnecock, Long Island, and in 
the later years, almost yearly summer classes in Europe. His 
influence veritably permeated the whole art life of the last 
decade of the nineteenth and the early twentieth century. And 
it is interesting to note that one of the first private pupils in the 
Tenth Street studio, after his return from Europe, was the 
subject of this portrait, Miss Dora Wheeler. 

Miss Wheeler is seated in a chair turned three-quarters to- 
wards the spectator with her head seen full-face. Her satin 
gown, trimmed with maribou, is a strong, lustrous blue, bril- 
liant in tone, with touches of darker color in the folds. Behind 
her hangs a rich golden Oriental stuff, with a faint exotic pattern 
of strange beasts, birds, butterflies, and flowers. Beside the 
chair stands a blue pottery bowl with a brilliantly painted 
bunch of daffodils, upon a carved ebony Chinese tabouret. Mr. 
Chase’s early training in the painting of still life and flowers 
shows to great advantage in the painting of these accessories to 
the main picture. 

The composition is mainly in three colors: the broad brown 
strip of the floor, the rich golden tone of the brocade, and the 
blues of the costume and the bowl. These are accentuated by 
the deeper browns of the chair, the black hair, and the brilliant 
painting of the patent leather shoes. It was a difficult thing in a 
picture so full of interesting elements to accomplish the first 
requisite of a successful portrait, which is to express individual- 
ity and to concentrate the attention upon the figure of the sitter. 
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In this Mr. Chase has been successful. Very skillfully he has 
subordinated the curtain and the flowers so they are kept in a 
secondary place and the attention is concentrated upon the face 
and hands. The difficulty in bringing out the flesh tones against 
the ochre of the background is skillfully overcome by a modu- 
lation of the yellows to a richer, deeper, and warmer tone about 
the figure. 

The comparison of this canvas with the painting presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kelley is an instructive one. In Chase’s earlier 
picture there is no sense of atmosphere—no feeling for the 
effects of light upon the floor or for the atmospheric envelope 
about the figure. This came later in his development. In 1884 
he visited Holland and made a profound study of the Dutch 
interior painters. The result of this study is seen in the Kelley 
picture where an added atmospheric quality has become 
evident. 


The Wheeler portrait is superbly decorative and sums up in 
its feeling the qualities of Chase’s first manner. It has the inde- 
finable air of distinction which Chase knew so well how to im- 
part, and which made a painting so modern in its attitude and 
treatment take on at once the spirit of an Old Master. 

W. M. M. 


BOYS’ ARMOR 


A boy, whether of noble family or of lesser estate, who was born 
in the great fighting centuries when kingdoms were disputed 
and gauntlets thrown even more frequently than they are now, 
had no need of listening to debates on disarmament. It was 
fairly certain that he would grow up to be a soldier, and it be- 
hooved him to be trained for that calling. If he were of noble 
rank, then he must look forward to leadership, and his skill at 
arms must be sufficient to maintain that position against others 
who would most certainly challenge it. 

Consequently, besides his Latin and Greek, the boy of five 
hundred years ago had to learn to wear armor and to handle 
weapons. He must serve an apprenticeship as page or cadet in 
some great lord’s household, and there learn to conduct himself 
with courtesy before ladies, and with a warlike gallantry among 
his own kind. He must learn the rudiments—and far more than 
the rudiments—of jousting and more deadly combat. 
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These young cadets wore the armor of their day, more or less 
of it as fashion and the science of warfare demanded. For the 
son of a royal house, this armor was very beautiful, the work 
of a famous armorer. Lucio Picinino of Milan, for instance, 
made for Philip II a little suit still kept as a memorial of the 
fine workmanship of the late sixteenth century, but decorated 
quite out of all usefulness. For the average young page or 
squire, however, the armor needed not to be beautiful. It had 
only to be durable and properly fitted to allow arm play in the 
daily practice of arms. 

The boys of fourteen hundred, and of the two centuries 
after that, were set to practice at the pels. These were upright 
posts of oak or ash, some five and a half feet in height and ten 
inches thick. At these posts, the boys struck with their broad- 
swords, trying upper and under cut, thrust and backhand 
stroke. Then there were swinging targets at which a youth was 
trained to ride, somewhat as the doughboy of the Great War 
swung at stuffed sacks for bayonet practice. This exercise of 
the young cadets was carried on under the direction of an old 
soldier whose wars were done, but whose skill could be handed 
on to these young makers of empire. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of New York, there is a late 
sixteenth century suit made for a child, and there is also a pair 
of little Italian gauntlets of about the same period. 

The Severance collection of The Cleveland Museum of Art 
contains several pieces of boys’ armor. One of these’ is a page’s 
rapier of the time of Charles II. It is very beautiful, Italian in 
type, with a double shell guard inlaid with silver. The blade, 
which measures only twenty-four inches, bears the name of 
Antonio Picinino, who, with the rest of his family, made Milan 
famous for splendid armor and sword blades. Then there are in 
the Armor Court two brassards or arm pieces? made ‘for a 
German youth of the sixteenth century. They are embossed 
and engraved with bands of leaf ornaments on a brown stip- 
pled ground, and, after the fashion of boys the world over, the 
elbows are worn quite through. 

The two corselets recently added to the collection, gifts of 
Mr. Severance and Mr. Kienbusch, are obviously intended for 
ceremonial use by tiny pages whose years would hardly justify 

1 No. 16.1486, now exhibited in Case 21. 

2 Nos. 16.708 and 16.709, now exhibited in Case 22. 
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one in supposing they assumed armor for the serious business of 
learning to fight. The earlier of the two is a peascod, that is, it 
has a pronounced central ridge which runs to a projecting point 
near the lower end of the breastplate. It is of blackened metal 
with an ornamentation of embossed lines and angular areas. 
Its provenance is French, and the workmanship and style are of 
the last years of the sixteenth century. 

The other is of still later period and of Prussian make. It is a 
straight, rather barrel-shaped little corselet with only a slight 
central ridge, and it too was blackened once, though the surface 
has worn somewhat. It is plain, though two holes in the front 
show where an ornament was formerly fastened. Along gussets 
and sides are holes also, for the attachment of a padded lining 
worn with the suit. 

Armor was well past its prime as a warlike garment at the 
time when this tiny corselet was made. It survived in the cos- 
tume of some companies of soldiers, and in the ceremonial 
garments of the attendants at a court. Civic guards had suits 
showing the armorial bearings of a noble family, and the little 
page who wore this corselet probably carried, proudly enough, 
the badge of his house, on the ornament affixed to the center of 
his breastplate. HELEN IVES GILCHRIST 


THE MUSEUM AND THE ART STUDENT 


Practically all our teachers at the Art School have their pupils 
make use of the Museum library. They use the library for in- 
formation upon the history of the arts, they search it for illus- 
trations in every realm of applied art, and use the fine repro- 
ductions for cultivating the taste of the pupils. 

Our Department of Ceramic Design makes constant use of 
the beautiful Chinese porcelains and other ware, and studies the 
entire collection for suggestions for decorative coloring. 

Our students of Decorative Design are constantly searching 
both the library and Museum collections for examples showing 
the adaptation of Nature material to the purposes of the de- 
signer, in textiles, laces, rugs, silverware, wood-carving, iron- 
work, and other fields of applied art. 

Our more advanced students of design make extended use of 
photographs and plates in the library, giving examples of in- 
terior decoration and the study of period styles in furniture. 
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The Egyptian room is invaluable as revealing the solution of 
elementary problems in applied design. 

The armor collection is full of inspiration for intricate and 
beautiful patterns. 

The Oriental collections are especially valuable as a stimulus 
in Textile Design. 

The room which houses the Holden Collection affords per- 
ennial inspiration to the students of Interior Decoration. 

The collection of silverware at the Museum is an inspiration 
to the students in Metal Work, several of whom have derived 
rather pleasing designs for objects from this source. Every 
special exhibition of jewelry is a help to these students. Fre- 
quently they select some one piece and use a part of it as a motif 
for designing an entire object, or group of objects. 

Our students of Commercial Art get a good deal of material 
from the Museum library, and many suggestions for combina- 
tions of color from the exhibits, especially the exhibits of 
modern work in painting. All the collections are of value to our 
Normal students, and the exhibits of prints, printing, and other 
objects where lettering and the adaptation of design to lettering 
are involved, have been most helpful. 

The casts and pieces of sculpture in the Museum are made use 
of by our teacher of Cast Drawing. Both he and our teachers of 
Modeling express the wish that there might be larger and 
richer collections in the realm of sculpture. Our Modeling 
students are referred to the sculpture as examples of fine tech- 
nique, and to the collection of medals as examples of exquisite 
rendering in bas-relief as well as examples of decorative arrange- 
ment. 

Our advanced students study the technique of painting and, 
in some cases, make copies of the paintings. Frequently a stu- 
dent who has difficulty in interpreting the figure or the head in 
any selected medium, is sent to the Museum to study some 
particularly skillful rendering specified by the instructor. 

Not only the library and collections, but the building itself, 
is utilized by our students. They make drawings in pencil and 
in water-color from both the exterior and interior of the build- 
ing; they make color studies in both water-color and oil of 
especially pleasing groups of objects in the various galleries; 
they make analyses of composition, and color schemes of the 
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pictures, and find throughout the collections examples showing 
applications of the theory of color. 

Several of our teachers have expressed the hope that there 
might be more exhibitions of modern work, especially in paint- 
ing, sculpture, jewelry, and other metal crafts, and in applied 
design in general. H. T. B. 


THE AKRON ART INSTITUTE 


The Akron Art Institute, organized a year ago, opened its 
galleries in the Public Library building of Akron on February 
first. The inaugural exhibition comprised seventy-four Ameri- 
can paintings and fourteen American bronzes assembled by 
George E. Gage of Cleveland, an effective exhibit against the 
newly decorated walls of gray monk’s cloth. 

The Institute received its first impulse from a group of young 
men who returned from France after the war determined to 
start some sort of art gallery in their own city. The interest 
of a larger group of men and women was enlisted; a board of 
trustees was elected, with Mr. E. C. Shaw, chairman, the sole 
officer; and $2,500 was raised by gift and membership fees. 
A second impulse was given by the expressed desire of the city 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to hold an art exhibition. In 
response to this desire the Institute boldly spent most of its 
funds in preparation of the galleries and made the opening exhibit 
a success great enough to enable it to start a campaign for 
memberships which will provide funds to carry on the work. 

R. H. 


NOTES 


In connection with the exhibition of lithographs in Gallery IX, 
visitors to the Museum may be interested in seeing the Library 
copy of Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of War Work in America, 
with introduction and notes by the artist. Other material of 
relevant interest is also available in the Library. 

A recent Library gift from Worcester Reed Warner is his 
Selections from Oriental Objects of Art, which includes ex- 
amples from Mr. Warner’s private collection and from The 
Worcester R. Warner Collection in the Museum. The items are 
grouped by class, with introductory comments, and each is 
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described and illustrated. Many of the plates are in color. The 
simplicity of style and the heavy handmade paper upon which 
the text is printed lend dignity and charm. 

Upon personal observations made at the invitation of the 
Roumanian Government Dr. Charles Upson Clark bases his 
new book, Greater Roumania, a copy of which he has given to 
the Library. We mention particularly the two chapters on 
Roumanian Art and Architecture and the Roumanian Peasant 
Arts, in which Dr. Clark conveys a strong impression of the 
independence of the race and the purity of its traditions—the 
artistic inheritance of the people, untainted by commercial- 
ism, finding expression for itself not only in their painting and 
their sculpture, but in their costume and their homes as well. 
The volume contains a number of maps and plates, one page 
showing, in illustration of the lesser arts, six painted Easter eggs 
from the Museum collection. 

The Beethoven Association in New York has presented to the 
Library its new, three volume publication, in English, of Alex- 
ander Wheelock Thayer’s Life of Ludwig van Beethoven, 
“edited, revised and amended from the original English manu- 
script and the German editions of Hermann Deiters and Hugo 
Riemann, concluded, and all the documents newly translated 
by Henry Edward Krehbiel.” The German edition has for 
some time been considered authoritative; and this new edition 
in English, revised in the spirit of the author from material 
brought to light by the publication of the German work, con- 
stitutes a gift of considerable importance. 

The Library has recently purchased the Oxford History of 
Music. Unlike that type of musical history which is largely 
biographical, the six volumes comprising this work deal with 
the art of music rather than with the genius and achievements 
of individual composers. The development of musical expres- 
sion is traced from the origin of polyphony through the periods 
known as the Classic and the Romantic, modern tendencies re- 
maining for the more impartial comment of a later age. 

Early in February the Director spent several days in New 
York. 


A group of sixth grade teachers met in the classroom on 
February sixth for discussion with Mr. Howard of the use of 
loan exhibits in the study of history. 
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The following new groups have been assembled for extension 
exhibits: Italian Renaissance velvets; sixteenth and seventeenth 
century wrought iron; French and Italian Renaissance carved 
wood furniture ornaments; modern reproductions of mediaeval 
brocades; and modern Italian majolica ware. 

The Story of Mankind, by Hendrik van Loon, is the gift of 
Mrs. Ruggles to the Children’s Museum. 

Pupils of Fairmount Junior High School, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Winifred Mills, made use of Museum material in de- 
signing the costumes and settings used in their marionette 
version of Sigurd the Volsung given in the lecture hall on Jan- 
uary twenty-eighth. 

Miss Marie Thibaudeau has recently come to the Museum, 
as an apprentice, to study museum methods. 

The exterior view of the Museum in winter, reproduced on the 
cover of the January Bulletin, is now available in postcard form 
and in photographs and enlargements. 

Photographs and postcards of the terra-cotta Enthroned Ma- 
donna and Child with Saints by Benedetto Buglioni, described 
in the February Bulletin, may be procured at the Sales Room. 

Photographs of the portrait of Miss Dora Wheeler, described 
in this issue, have also been placed on sale. D. B. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report was published in the December, 1921 
Bulletin the following names have been added to the member- 
ship roll, in addition to one hundred and seventeen annual 


members: 
FELLOW 
Mrs. James H. Dempsey 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Deming, Barton R. Gouvy, Mrs. Howard 

Oppman, Henry G. 

LIFE MEMBERS 

Bailey, Mrs. Henry Turner Osborn, Mrs. Louis A. 
Becker, William D. Ramsdell, Harry A. 
Dodd, Robert C. Snyder, Russell P. 
Halle, Eugene S. Stratton, H. F. 
Kelley, Alfred K. Turner, Burton B. 
Kelley, Hayward Kendall Winn, Mrs. Curtis 
McKee, Arthur G. Wright, Samson D. 
MacFarland, John J. Yost, G. A. 


Br 
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The present membership stands as follows: 


15 
Fellows in Perpetuity ......... 7 
ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 
Object Source 


19 pieces of arms and armor: 
1 gun, Arabian; 2 spears, 2 suits of armor, 
18th century, Japanese; 7 arrows, 2 spears, 
2 bows, Filippino; 1 spear, Maorian. 

1 marble relief, Roman (Educational). 

2 engravings, by Francesco Piranesi, Italian. 


I painting, by Fred Wagner, American. 

1 child’s corselet, 1590, French. 

I teacup and saucer, English. 

1 medal commemorating the unveiling of a 
statue of Justo Jose de Urquiza, first Consti- 
tutional President of Argentina, by Constant 
E. Rossi, 1920. 

2 medals: 

“25th Anniversary of the Founding of 
Cleveland,” by Walter Sinz, and “Construc- 
tive Christian Citizenship,” by A. G. Young, 
American. 

1 medal commemorating the visit of Marshal 
Foch, by Robert Aitken, American. 

1 marble head, Hellenistic. 


J. H. Donahey. 

Augusto Frank. 

The Family of Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter M. Hitchcock 

Homer H. Johnson. 

C. O. Kienbusch. 

Mrs. Paul E. Kroehle. 


Sefior Don Tomas A. Le- 
Breton, Ambassador of 
Argentina. 


Medallic Art Company. 

Purchased, The Dudley P. 
Allen Fund. 

Purchased, Educational 


Purchase Fund. 
I opium pipe, and 1 ivory box, Chinese. Delia White. 
7 etchings, by Charles A. Platt, American. E. L. Whittemore (through 
The Print Club). 
ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
Object Lent by 


Special Exhibition of 71 miniatures, and 51 


water-colors, American; 3 bronzes, French, 


German, and Italian. 


The American Society of 
Miniature Painters, and 
various other owners. 


I painting, by Sandford R. Gifford, and 1 by The Hinman B. Hurlbut 


Albert Bierstadt, American. 


Special Exhibition of 44 mezzotints, 18th cen- 


tury, English. 
I painting, Flemish, and 1 Gothic pax. 
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M. Knoedler & Co, 
Mars E. Wagar. 
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March, 1922 


8:15 p.m. 


3:15 p.m. 
8:15 p.m. 


9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 
II:00 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 
3:15 p.m. 


4:15 and 
8:15 p.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. 
8:15 p.m. 
3:15 p.m. 
8:15 p.m. 
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CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 


The Sonata. Fifth lecture in the course on the Evolution of 
Musical Form, by Mr. Moore. Illustrated by Nathan 
Fryer. 

The Folk Song. Fourth lecture in the course on The Appre- 
ciation of Music, by Mr. Moore. For college students. 
The Later Renaissance in Italy, by Professor Alfred M. 

Brooks. Sixth lecture in the course on Great Periods of Art. 

Special drawing class. For registered students. 

Eighteenth lecture in the course on the History of Art, by 
Mr. Howard. For registered teachers. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Special drawing class. For registered students. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. Musical program con- 
ducted by Mr. Moore. 

Dedicatory Organ Recital by Dr. Archibald T. Davison. For 
Members only. 

The Organ and Organ Music, by Dr. Archibald T. Davison, 
followed by an organ recital. 

Informal Organ Music. 

The Art Song. Fifth lecture in the course on The Apprecia- 
tion of Music, by Mr. Moore. For college students. 

Elements of Beauty—In Printing. Sixth lecture in the course 
on Elements of Beauty, by Mr. Bailey. 

Special drawing class. For registered students. 

Nineteenth lecture in the course on the History of Art, by 
Mr. Howard. For registered teachers. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Special drawing class. For registered students. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. Jungle Tales for Children, 
by Carveth Wells. 

Pictorial Art and Its Relation to Industry, by Gerrit A. 
Beneker. 

Singing, led by Mr. Moore. 

First Organ Recital by Douglas Moore. 

The Fugue. Sixth lecture in the course on The Appreciation 
of Music, by Mr. Moore. For college students. 

Brahms’ Quartet for Piano and Strings in C Minor, Opus 60. 
Sixth lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Chamber 
Music, by Mr. Surette. Illustrated by Tsuya Matsuki, 
piano; Louis Edlin, violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola; and 
Victor de Gomez, cello. 
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18. a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


:00 p.m. 
Ig. 3:30 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
3:15 p.m. 


24. and 
8:15 p.m. 


25. a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


2:00 p-m. 
26. 3:30 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 
29. p.m. 
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Special drawing class. For registered students. 

Twentieth lecture in the course on the History of Art, by 
Mr. Howard. For registered teachers. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Special drawing class. For registered students. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. How to Draw Action and 
Character, by Frank N. Wilcox. 

Character Drawing in Pictorial Art, by Frank N. Wilcox. 

Singing, led by Mr. Surette. 

Informal Organ Music. 

The Suite and Variation Form. Seventh lecture in the course 
on The Appreciation of Music, by Mr. Moore. For college 
students. 

Painters and Fiddlers in Trunk Hosen. Sixth lecture in the 
course on Illustrations of Great Periods of Art, by Mr. 
Howard. 

Special drawing class. For registered students. 

Twenty-first lecture in the course on the History of Art, by 
Mr. Howard. For registered teachers. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Special drawing class. For registered students. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Entertainment for Young People. The Art of Lettering, by 
Otto F. Ege. 

Color and the Modern Vision in Pictorial Art, by Henry G. 
Keller. 

Singing, led by Mr. Moore. 

Informal Organ Music. 


30. (Lecture for College Students Omitted). 


31. 8:15 p.m. 


Gallery II. 
Gallery IX. 


Gallery X. 


Gallery XI. 


Library. 


Greek Design and Dynamic Symmetry, by Jay Hambidge. 
EXHIBITIONS 

Special Exhibition of Renaissance Art. 

Lithographs by Joseph Pennell. Closing March 
twenty-third. 

Paintings by Nicolas Roerich. Opening March 
twenty-fifth. 

Japanese Prints. Closing March eighteenth. 

American Oil Paintings. Opening March eighteenth. 

Eighteenth Century Mezzotints. Closing about March 
tenth. 

Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Engravings. 
Opening about March tenth. 

The Etching Process. 

Fifteenth Century Italian Illuminated Chorale Books. 


Educational Corridor. Curtis Photogravures of American Indian Life. 
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